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ABST5AC? 

How do we estimate personal growth? ihat do 
experiential educ^^ion programs accomplish? Personal growth 
{affective domain) often is fostered through experiential education 
programs, but it is difficult to measure the relationship between the 
two. One manner of measurement is the observation of external actions 
by a student that demonstrate what personal, internal growth is ^ 
taking place. This observation can yiel 3 an accurate, sensitive 
astrmate of personal growth. It requires, however, clear definition 
of program goals and student observable behavior. This paper explores 
this manner of measurement by discussing the necessity for 
obiectives, describing the affective domain, and discussing the 
utilisation of behavioral indicators to make affective objectives 
workable* Six program descriptions are included as examples of the 
combination of affective measurable objectives with the fieli of 
experiential education. Illustrating what is possible and being 
developed in the field of experiential education, the examples 
include the necessary behavioral indicators^ which guide the 
teacher* observer in the recognising and categorizing student charge. 
The programs cover: involvement in the local community; living within 
m new community environment; outdoor activities for spring, summer, 
fall, and winter; and outdoor pursuits for mentally retarfl^^^d and for 
"disaffected^ students* (Author/HQ) 
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ABSTBACT 



How do ve estimate persraal gxovtr^? 

What do experiential education 
prograaa accomplish? 

Personal groiirth> (affective domain) often is 
fostered throug^i experiential education 
programs, but it is difficult to measure 
the relationship between the two. 

This paper explores one manner of measure- 
ment: the observation of external actions 
by a student that demonstrate what per- 
sonal, internal {rrwth is taking place. 

This observation can yield an accurate, 
sensitive estimate of personal growth. 
It requires, however, clear definition 
of program goals and student observable 
behavior. This paper contains examples 
of goals and behaviors defined by teachers 
for their own current experiential edu- 
cation programs. 



This laonograph grew out of the Workshop on 
the Development of -Measurable Obieetlves in 
the Af^ctive Domain, sponsored by the 

Colorado OUTWARD BOUND School 

to encourage experiential education programs 
to define the usefulness of such programs, and 
to support information exchange In this field 



Workshop Resource s: 

University of Colorado 
School of Education: 
Bob McKean 
Bob Taylor 
Stan Ratllff 

Colorado (HJTWARD fiOUND School: 
Jane Anne Mai lory 

Colorado Teachers: 

workshop participant list 
follows text of monograph 
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Bob HcKean: the . necessity for objectives 
Bob Taylor: description of the affective clomaln 
Stan Ratllff : behavioral Indicators 



EXPERIENTIAL PROGRAMS: project description, objectives, 

and behavioral indicators 
(from among the many excellent programs designed by 
teachers at the Workshop^ the following were chosen 
to serve as examples of the different categories of 
experiential education programs) 

—Involvement in local community: 

Community Apprenticeship Program, 
Open Living School 
Jefferson County 

— living within new community environment: 
farm llve~in- 

Mitchell High School Senior Seminar 
Colorado Springs 

— outdoors activity (winter): 
cross-country ski progtam 
Centennial Junior High 
Boulder 

— outdoors activity (spring, fall, summer): 
canoeing 

Greeley Public Schools 

— program for "disaffected" students; 
School Within a School 
Mitchell High School 
Colorado Springs 

— ^outdoor pursuits for mentally retarded: 
AVATRAC 
Denver 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANT LIST: Colorado Teachers 
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INTROnUCTIOW 



The Workshop on the Development of- Measurable 
Objectives in the Affective Domain dealt with the 
problem of assessing studeT\t f^rpf^t f} on emotional 
levels (such as feelings of self-worth, ability 
ta cooperate with others) as this growth occurs 
in experiential education programs ^ . 

Those involved with experiential education 
recognize that thorough measurement of a stiident's 
emotional grovth i« a long process. The workshop 
stressed the beginning and foundation of thjiH measure 
ment process: 

— defining what growth was to be fostered 

— determining what actio n /behavio r by the 
student the teacher could observe that 
might fncllcate that this growth was occur- 
.rtng 

As the product of the workshop, the partici- 
pants wrote descrfptlons of their experiential 
programs -^ and Included the ohlectiveH for these 
programs ami the behavioral indicators necessary 
for the assessment of the objectives. , ^ 



The followinn example is taken from Roger Schotenstetn 's 
•■ ■ , .. i 

report on the program at North Junior High School in Colorado 

i 

Springs. The objective is one that is Integral to ijiany experien- 

i 

tlai prograi^s. The behavioral indicators ^ive evidence (to the 

^eaeher or observer) that such an objective is being met. 

/» 

OBJECTIVE: Sttideiits will demonstrate a prohleml 

solving approach to tasks. 
Behavior/ti Indicators: (as evidenced by) 

— searching for solutions from within the 

group « and not from the Instructor 
— arriving at a group-solution to a problem 
— deciding upon a number of varied solutions 
to a problem 

The behavioral Indicators specif y what the action of the 
student will be. Specifying the behavior helps both the student 
and the teacher understartd and improve the learning process.. The 

student can receive feedback or evaluate himself in relation to 

i 

these behavioral Indicators. And for the teacher, the observa- 

! 

tlon process In clarified/The action is described in wprds that 
aire non~ ambiguous and non-value-Jaden. 

This systematic approach to observation of student activity 
enr^rg^s the scope and accuracy of teachers as observers. It 
legitimizes the resul\s of the observations, thereby increasing the 
Teacher's ability to assess needs, monitor growth, and evaluate the 
the program. 



oOo 
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BOB MC KEAN 
The Necessity For Objectives 

WHY ORJECTIVES? 

One of the first questions one might ask is "what is so great 
about objectives anyway?" Especially measurable — affective objec- 
tives? Some teachers have taught for years without a set of n^»at ^ 
well fomiulated instructional objectives:* yet , somehow^ this seat- 

of-the-pants approach leaves something to he desired. 

ft 

1- Objectives provide a JUSTIPFCATION for the lesson. 

If the measurable objectives are Veally Important, then the 
teacher and the pupil time and effort are important, and the lesson 
appears to be worth doing. The question of importance has to do with-; 
what matters to the student at his stage of development, what society 
vah:es» what the role of tlie school is as one of several educative 
agencies, what Is legit Imate to the currlcular areas, and the like. 

2. Object Ives are central to teacher PLANNiNC . 

Objecthfes suggest — indicate — determine the materials to be 
used, the instructional methods to bo employed, and the management 
of the setting for teaching and learning. Thus, the vital instruc- 
tional declefoh^ lean heavily on the stated objectives. 

3.. Objectives are the first step in EVALUATION . 

♦ 

There is really no other way to assess the worth of a lesson 
cxcejjt in relation to- lositrucMonal. object I VM. The teacher wants 
to know whether the objectives were rean7.rd or not, or to what 
degree they were achieved • Q 



; ; O it is possible to state objectives in such a way 

^ as to defy appraisal. 6ut, measurable objectives will imply 
appropriate'^ evaluation means . 

4/ Objectives help COMMUNICATE . 
: If you are developing a new program (and most experiential 
educators have a next one in mind at all times—this is standard 
equipment, it seems, to go along with a compass, a canteen, and 
^ other survival gear) you know that objectives are really essential' 
in convincing administration/parents/school board of the benefits 
of this new program. Objectives also help students and teachers to 
understand the program. ' 

WHAT IS AN OBJECTIVE ANYWAY? 

Mager says that an objective "describes a desired outcome" 
of Instruction. "An objective tells what the leamer Is to be like 
as a result of the learning experience." 

Every functional objective has at least three characteristics: 

I.. The objective is stated in student terms, 

^ 

For instance, consider this objective from a program in opera- 
tion now: "the instruction will promote student group work toward 
the fiolution of a local environmental problem". This specifies 
teacher, not student, actions. 

2. The objective communicntos Instructional intent. 

The objective clearly lets others know what you had in mind. 
It supgests what experience is needed to accomplish the outcome, 
and what change in the student is desired as a result of this ex- 
perience. 

.10 



"the^student will be exposed to" t:he glories of the American 
-y-^^^^sss"?. What does It mean to expo.se someone? What will 
/happen if we do? Will he catch something? If so, what? This 
; jtjst does not conmtunicate. - 

3. The objective Indicates the evaluativ e process. 

'•as 3 result of this course the student will appreciate fine 
art*', itnstead we might say that "the student will be open to new 
experience? In art" or "will welcome new experiences In art". These 
iHtter examples give us an evaluation indicator; It is clear what wc 
are to look for. , . 

/THREE BASIC QUESTIONS 

' ■ * - 

/ 

We have three questions to ask ourselves in regard to our 
objectives: 

(a) Does It indicate what student 
" outcome will be?-* 

fb^ Dues it clearly communicate what the 
teacher has In mtnd? 

(c) Does ft suggest how It may be 
eva luatecl? 

SOME TERMS TQ AVOID: 

Some verbs may be descriptors of pleasant concepts, but are to 
be avoided in measurable objectives because they are vague and there- 
fore quite^ difficult to assess. 

■ \.^ - . ti 

VerbsSuch as "enjoy", "appreciate", "gain fafth*\ "understand", 

"like", "know" Bud "grasp" are too Inexact to be Included In measur- 
able objectives- 11 

oOo « . * 




BOB TAYLOR 
'Ajffective Measurable Objectives 

The affective domain is concerned with tbe emotions of the 



learner--how he' feels about what he is learning and what he is 



^^^^ his feelings. The emphasis is on a- feeling, 

^ tone 9 an emotion, or a degree of acceptance or reiection. 

Krathwhol et al(jl964) divided the affective domain into several 

/ levels- While these 'levels overlap and seldom occur in isolation, 

a sunmuiry of the taxonomy is given here. 

Level One; Receivin g — the'af fective contiTvuum begins 
with the learner's merely receiving stimuli and passive- 
ly attending to it, and it extends through the Ifeamer 
more actively attending to it. 



1 



Level Two, Responainf; — the learner responds to a stimuli 
or request, willingly repponds to these stimuli and takes 
satisfaction in this response-. 

L'evel Three, Valuing—the, learner voluntarily responds 
-and seeks out ways to respond in ways sufficiently con- 
sistent and stable to have taken on the characteristics 
of a belief or attitude* 

Level Four, Or^anlMt^lon- -learner Internalizes values, 
onconntcr« siruntions In which more* than one valup Is rele- 
vant; hence, he must organize values into n system, deter- 
mine the Interrelnttonshlps among values, and cstahlish 
the dominant and pervasive ones. 

Level Five, Value or Value Comple x — the learner acts 
consistently in accordance with the values he has 
internalized, indicates an integration of these be- 
liefs. Ideas, and* attitudes into a local philosophy 
or View. 

, ■; ■ . . ' ' ^ / , - ' ■ 

\n reviewing the ajffective taxonomy, it is evident that by 

taking any ordinary test of cognitive achievement, a learner is 

engageid in the act of receiving along with the act of responding. 



12 
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ItlMi rmmt tmmvm in wrftl«lK •ft^vcttv* iM!««ur«l»lt> ol»J*c-tlv»« l« not- 

i0Hh thm Immr i«ir«I« of tli# eaitbmHiiy* bat rather with the hMh«r 

mmm ^t. Mti»f «ctl<m In response and valulnp,* 

lHoir €i4> yoti vrlc* mamirablt obfectivea in th# affect iv« 

dl< w iii.tin? Herm Mtm V*o f3U«pt«« object jv«!S cf this nature iirhich 

tnttwtm cri tartan for ttiniim,;^ aecei^table perforaanee. 

t« Th« ia£»rtiet la ccmcamad for the welfare atid 
4||||ilc> of ottMrra dawmatratea thla hy treat- 
iiilt all iii4ivt4iiala witU ra«p«ct« 

II* Tha laamar ta ciwieamad utth Captive ctvlc 
actlM aii4 A^mtmmtrmtmm thtm hf actively iMirlrifiii 
f#r i^MMMiftity laiprovaaMMt « 

Botli of th# ttliiotrattana include apactflc criterion identify^ 
iHR vlatl^la actiirtty by tha ieantar* tn writinf effective in-*^ 
atmctioiial ofbjactiva^ the crlteriim mat bm incAudmd. 

IRiat are mmm of the areaa In which atodanta and teachara are 

l4reolvtdi with affacttva naaaurabte c^}ectiva«? Thm foltovlng tiett 

\ 

tMktm freai Hfti^it m4 tkmmmf (fntaratata educational taaourca Service 

Ca»tar)» llluatrtttaa ooMa of tM^mm araaa* Thia ia no naana a 

awnairy of all tha po«aS^lltilea« hmt it It incited to aerve aa 

o l|lo*aarv of tarn* onid an Invitation to OEiMind thm liar vitH ona*a 

iMi taiaiitnation. 

SSBU^Si* a«lf*real»aatton» aell -concept • aalf- 
•«iairaiMiiaa» oalf^^^Midarataindinii* aalf •Hacceptanca* aalf- 
aatOMi* oatf^^iMuilyata* a#lf--'tai^rov«went * 

tl» L»Ctty of tjomtt&l ^ . aatf ^dltactioin* iiwIaiNendence , 
pmmt^ aalf^raltaMMta* initiative, aatonmy^ aalf-^ 
eomtr«l« aalf^locipllni^* 

tit- fmt:pmm]k OfprnHtt^ Syateaia : paraonal val^«« 
otkica« ataflwt«eria» aR»rala« iMtliefa^ ct^Mtmcta^ prin* 
etptao« |rtiito#0|Miqr« atyla of ltfa« phlioaofifiy of mntm- 

\ 
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A« Creativlttr^-valulriit and recoi^nizin^ 
erMtivlty na a b«»ic hinaan need? urilllng** 
immm to risk f«lltir«, to Innovate. 

!• C4>pin|| with Change, Adversity, AAblRuiey, 
aiMl Oroertiifity — functioning in a rai^ldly 
ehanglnii world, dcallnit with «w situations 
and ]ir€^l«M» adtuating to changing Jobs and 
\oh r«^uireMnta. 

C. Froductlveni»a8« Work, AccoaiplissihMnt — 
prats^aration for llfi& work, aatiafactlon of 
producing *ind contributing* 

y f,t;«<>ft^..1 ^kt l lg arjd Abilit ies r 

A* Perception and Awareneas^^^perceptual 
awareneaa aenaltivlty and accuracy. 

1. Learnlnm^-^pAsaion for knowledge and 
pleaaute in knowing' poaitive attitude 
tONkffard leAraicig; curioalty, an Inquir*^ 
ing »lnd: Mtivation to learn, indepen- 
d«nca in ae#ktfit uaing knowledge* 
ability anrf deaire to uae the learning 
reaoiurces of the co««ai«nlty; acceptance 
of learning aa a life long proceaa of 
self "•Jevelopeient * 

C. frii^lrm i^lvfng and T>eciaion Making— 
^developing mkllla In problem aolving prn-^ 
ce^aae*, aecurfnfi lnfonNition„ anatyirln^t^ 
aynth#alt Ing4 evaluating, drawing ctmclu* 
aluma, and mking decl.4ifona: intetei^t In 
ciitrrent pr<Ale«m, weighing alternative*! 
for their ^olwtiofi. 

fJ» Coal ll^ttlAg and Coal Seeking-^^aelec- 
tlon of a«!anlii||fyl and siitlAfying n^rmlnr 
aelectiCNi a«id aiaatery of tneafia for achieve 
ing choaen i^la: a^ttlng peraot&al goals 
l»a#ed CMB wderstatMiing of abillttea. Inter- 
eata, val^s« tm4 limitatfons* 

C^iaiiatnlcattcn^^oaipe'tence in coMMjintcat- 
fug feelingn, ideas m%4 information thro<ugh 
api^aking, tHtenl^g, reading, and writing. 

oOo 
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STAN lUTLirr 
Behavioral ladicatora: 
An Ap|^ro*c« To Maklas Affcctlv<3 Obj^clvea Workable 

WdiWO imVIOIUL iMDTCATOltS WM m YOU 

TNni 4ff#ctlv« doMin * rh« nor Id of fo#llnftji« accttud««, values * 
«iM»cloM« lili4M« dlallkM mKmomt doftM q[iiAiiClfy|fi|t. Any att«!«pc 
to iMMuttf « studci&t^ii u«lu€tt in tiecMMrtly •uh]»ctiv« und t:h«r#* 
torm lr«tt|i)it with tho po««ihillty of df start too bocouoe of tho 
Initios hold hy tho toocher« lo splto of tho l^auirdo, moro ood 
floro ooriooo otuMfoots of curriculiai dovolopooot «r« rocotnltitit 
tho iaportJmco of drvolopifm nod using offoctlvo ohjoetlvos. 

Lot^s toko tho ojuM|»i« of tryioii to Msoooro tl^ objoctivo of 
roo]MN£t for oth#rs« Idoslly* m tmm toochors, iporHsfMi ooclol 
otiidf#o« Eiiilish^ scionco imald brslnstora to Idmtlfy studoots 
th)Oy "kskom ifho ooosi ;nap»#ctslly ros|NK:tful of othors* Thoy iiould 
thofi soh tHottsolvoo ii^t ft Is obout John or Hsry chst suiliso tbM 
otMid 0ut so hovtnfi Sfi smirofioso of others* At the outlet tho 
toochor vottld rojoct ouch sctlvitlos so iwccessfully cosif^loticig 
fsochor diroctsd tooko^ sioeo ootivstloo for tood i:rodos often 
distorts vsiuoo held ky sti*dente« losteod, the tMChers would 
ide«itify wlumtsry hehsrriors« l»e. when Joha to io e jtroa|» he lis- 
telle cerefttlty to ehet others ^ire to osy « Hsry lunrer ioterrutpts - 
Jelie Mods his heed end itives g^mi hody ttessei^e when soseoiie is 
telhlsn - Hsry eoicmtArily wot s set uell esrd to the mm girt lo 
the elsiMi - etc. etc.» the list ^mmi4 grcvw to IS or in hehevtorsl 
iSMt1e«toire. At this |»oliit the teechers would pr.t thetr ohieetlee 
togetHMtrs ^ ^ 
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Stitdents In th# EngHsN-Sactal Stud li^-Sc lencc Btork will show 
, growth In developing tenpect for others m« ImJlcated by: 

1, In a group ultuatlon, llstenift carefully when 
another person is talking. 

2. Avoids the tes^tatlon to Interrupt when someone 
els3 has the floor « 

1. Physically shovs interest in vhat others have to 
say by using positive body language (eye fixation, 
body pointing, positive gestures). 

4. Voluntarily lets people who have been sick know 
they Have been tsissed (*^nlce to have you back!*\ a 
^jet %#rll card» an esihrace). 

- and th^ Itst goe^i on. 

The advantage of this mpprnmch in that teachers attempt Ini?: tn 
neasure this partlcu* ^r objective would have studied the list of 
Indicators and therefore would know thv Ivrtavioirs to be looking for. 
tecent studies of husum behavior tell us we tend to see %#hat we are 
looking for • thus we have the teachers in a positive situation, 
actually looking for indicators of respect for others. Teachers 
wi l l doubt teas pick up on liuch ""respect-for-other^ fictivltles'* 
that had gone unnoticed earlier. 

It can he argtted that fliany of the positive ftidtcatorfn exisfrti 
prior to tbe ciasi» * therefore no actual growth took place. The 
viewpoint Here is that labtnrious pre-post test activities in the 
affective ddlstin are not cmly questionable but arttuallv do violence 
to the positive feelings that mv eirist. Therefore the fart th.^r 
thr teacher did. tn fact* observe Ji?^n hold a door open for a p^r- 
Sfwi with Am annful of books - iMy be ill I the evidence needed to be 
iitit4» to s*iy growth In respect for others 1% taking pl»ce. 

16 



SRTTINC THE SCENE FOR MAKINC AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES WORKABLE 



According to Dr. JaflM»s Pophan (University of California at Lon 
ikngmlmm} ve can expect much iMore mileage from efforts to develop and 
ote affective objectives if appropriate inatructlonal tactics are 
usiHl. For the purposes of tUin paper wc shall emphasize three 
approaches: (1) Hodeling (2) Contiguity ^nd (3) Reinforce- 
SM'nc. 

f 

Modeling behavior nlmply SMf^ans the teacher practices what she 
pr^^aches. A secondary Reading or English teacher would be practic-- 
Ing SMKlellng behavior if «he told her classes, vtth considerable 
enthuslaflisi« about the novel she was reading over the weekend. In 
order to naxlnlxe the Impart of modeling behavior the teacher 
should plan for it to happen^ and use prestigious models that are 
easy for students to Imitate. 

amiaMTY- 

Contiguity tactics inviilve arranging positive roiwlltlontt In the 
learniitg envlmnmeni ma that they will be assoctattHl bv the learner wl 
the affect ive b«>Havlar M»u|«;hr , If the teacher Ideiifif fed refipe^ct f0r 
tfthertt as an affective «#l>Jecrlve» having the classroom :%rTAt^f^f^ with 
tbe chairs clustered far %m&\l grcMtp disrusslon& would be an exaimple 
of th^e teacheriB awarefteas of the Importance of contlgufrv. Creation 
tyf Interest renters vim carpeting^ large plI1oi#m and Interesting 
rcsdlsg mmterlal w^ld be cmitlgucus with developing a positive 
atttfiarfe tmwmrd readling. 

17 



IKIg FtMIClMBilT** 

lUilnforc«Miit involvM thm u«€ of |K>«ltivc atinull or the re«oval 
of mymnirm stlnuli after the student eti««Ree in « desired behavior. 
Por emnplet an eleMntary teacher vorking on the * respect for others* 
obJactlve» «ight send a note of coosendation hoae to a child's 
paraots vhen ahe observed one of the listed behavioral indicators. 
Mora of?:en» a varm pat on the shoulder, a friendly embrace or a 
gentle squeese of the arm is all it takes to reinforce the desired 
behavior. 

oOo 
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The follovlng siz progran descriptions are 
•xaaples of the ccmbinarion of affective 
■eaattrable object ivea i#lth the field of 
axperiential education. The exaivples In-- 
elude the neee^saary behavioral indicators, 
%ihich guide the teacher-obaerver in recog- 
nising and categorising atudent change* 

TKeae t#ere chosen as exa«plea oc the 
typea of prograw diacuaaed at the Work- 
ahop. They serve as illuatrationa (but 
by no Mans perfect pared igsw) of vhat is 
poaalble and being developed in the field 
of experiential education. 

Theae progtMi exaaf>lea cover a vide variety 
of adaptatioria of OOTIIAIU) BOUl© techniques 
end philoeophy. But the exaaQ>lee ahare 
the underlying cbncem of aeeklng growth 
in an individual *a pooitive feelinga about 
hiaeelf and those erouml hin. 



oOo 
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Involvement In Local Community; 



Conmunlty Appf-enticeshlp Program 

Open Living School. Edgewater 
Jefferson County 



Suzann Mockovak 



The Connunlty Appcecteiceshlp Program (CAP) at Open Living 
School In Edgeifater, Colorado. Is a comnunlty learning 
l^roject for students ten through fifteen years old. The 
flitudents are placed In the envlronnent of the connunlty 
teacher whom they choose and have a desire to learn with. 
1 

The lenmlng to be sought In the experience Is defined 
bjy the persons Involved ? the student, his parents, the 
co»nlty teacher, and the CAP coordinator, Oorsey Hill. 
A contract Is formilatcd and specifies their shared goals. 
T|hU contract Is vnlqua to each student's learnlna sltua- 
tilon. , 

I'he coniMnlCy teachers are usually not "teachers" In the 
olasirooai sense. Aaong the people currently serving as 
OAF teachers are professionals In physical therapy, zoo 
ke«plng, law, diesel aechanlcs, electrical circuitry, 
wood working, educational television MnagesMnt, flying. 
ccMputer programing, aatheMtlcal sociology, and geology. 

Ttie students are not merely observers of these professionals 
In their labor environments. They are participants, and 
thereby receive a valid Introduction to what the career en- 

tjStlj«. 

Since the Initial purjioaes of CAP all Involve affective 
growth, affecfifve measurement seems a valuable tool. The 
following CAP objectives Include the student behavior 
(Indicators) that will evidence the achlevewnt of these 
objectives. 
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COHHl'NITY APPRENTICESHIF PROCRAM: OBJECTIVES 



1. Student begins to see/use the community as a classroom. 

behavioral indicators: 

a. student chooses to participate In the Community 
Apprenticeship Program 

b. student identifies his interests and priorities 



2« ' Student becomes willing (Is confident^ to be out of the classroom 

behAviorai indicators: 

a. the' tttudent and the CAP cocrfdlnator make the 
initial contact vltti the coimrouo ity teacher to 
s«t up a parent*fitudent-CAP coordinator- 
community teacher meeting 

b. the student follows through on appointments 
with teachers and parents 

c. student can communicate his feelings and 
questions to significant adults (parents, 
OLS teachers* CAP teachers) 



3. Student becomes more open to what the learning process is* 

behavioral Irtdlcators/ 

a* student shows willingness to listen and to try 
other *s ideas and solutions 

b. student questions and interacts with the CAP 
teacher during ttte learning experience 

c. student tracks his learning by means of. an agreen 
method, ifeuch au ta|»ing» note tak ing, pictures, elc 



Studertrt shows willingness to take responsibility for his own 
learning In the CAP. v 

■f 

behavioral indicators- 

a. student works with community teacher and parents 

to set realistic goals for his learning 
b« student follows through on agreed procedures and 
X committments and appointments 

c. student completes his learning for his course of 
study with the conmunltv teacher 
V ^ student can evaluate his participation in the 
^ program through discussion. 
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Living Within Mew Community Environment; 



Farm Live-In 

Mitchell High School Senior Seminar 
Colorado Springs 



Nancy Pardee 
Gary Fomander 



4 ^•T^"" • semeater-lotig program of learning 
il JJl "k^"^"^!""* •^nimber of envlronmenta. The major aettlng 
la the urban enyironaent of Colorado Springs, Complementing thia. 
program utUlrea the surrounding rural communities and the 



wlldernesa areas. 

^f^!^.'** Senior students participate in the program for one 

receive five interdisciplinary credits. The proRra« la 
f^,i . S .teachers under contract in the District, along with 

W to five student teachers each semester. Funding c^mes from 

ITl'^Vr''^ I School District support: $7.50 per student; and 
2} each student raises $50 through a Trash-a-thon. 

IiL«Jj«*'?y?"*' ^'t^*** P"*^*" ^ students to experience different 
ST^ JLi 5!-! structured around a series of 

J^L .fr^ J!;*^ 'blocks", with several blocks operating at the sa»e 

?f V "^^i Sroup of staff and students. Among the 
TJJi^fV t experiences for students are: Living with the Esrth 
cl^3 Challenge (Core Range or Grand 

«*«?V,T""«. The Other America. All students begin 
the S«.in«r with the Living with the Earth block, and then chi,;e 
any four< from among the other offerings. 

Ij^Jf"*'*' Inclusion in the S«.inar Involves 

• ^twi-day experience In the rural farming co«minity of Chappell. 
Jrtraska. The folt owing objectives explain what .P-h of th«^ grwth 

i^LJ^rJ; behavioral indi«to?I 

point out the student action that will demonstrate this growth. 
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life: SEBIOR SEMINAR FARM LIVE - IN: OBJECTIVES 

W'f -': / ■ ^ 

fefc- 'X. Student will develop positive conraunlcatlon and group interaction 

behavioral Indicators: 

a. student la willing to share his/her feelings 
and experiences on the block with the Sexalnar 
group and the host family 
^ b. student 3hows concern for the sensitivities 

of persons of the Chappell community 
student seeks Interactions with individuals 
^ other than those In his/her age group and 

peer group 

d. student listens to other points of view and 
is willing to try another's ideas 

e. student displays understanding and reverence 
for the values of the Chappell community people 

2v Student will demonstrate an attitude of responsibility toward 
his/her own learning. 

behavioral indicators: 

a. student participates actively in the formulation 
of block objectives and process 

b. student seeks out people and material resources 

in both Colorado Springs and Chappell , and utilizes 
those which can serve his/her learning needs 

c. student willingly attempts a variety of previously 
untried experiences 

d. student is Inquisitive and questioning throughout 
experiences of the block 
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Outdoors Activity ^(winter) 



Cross-Country Ski Program 

Centennial Junior HlgJt School 
Boulder 



John Collins 



I? K.J r*'?""!'^ program Involves twenty students, from the 

? ? J Students participate in all levels of the 

program « planning and implementation. Participants ere chosen on 
ehe basis of their written response t^ these questions: I) what 

Si tlif. .V ^'^^P objectives do you tMnli .would be use- 

ful and realistic to set foe the Centennial group? < 

P'****^*" a' number of meetings where they 
dete-^me fund raising tactics, the menu and work rotation during the 
ski experience, and the environmental studies projects. They also 
Sj^^rfK**!^ S ^^^i^ ctosa-country skliag instruction and practice 
before their three day mountain experience in Granby. 

The mountain experience Includes further Inat ruction and practice in 
cross-country technique along with training fn basic first aid and 

rJS?!/"!;^ f • ^"^^^'^ equipment care, environmental 

-olving, There Is also time during one 
afternoon for a short solo experience. 



SSf if li^'JiiSJI^hJf/ri"'* ^T?"" "R"^tive and psyrhomotor. 

f^ ^J supported by the student growth which occurs 

Soitl ti lll'^'A 'T'"' .'^l following oblective. Explain the desSeJ 
^h^m thla domain, and the behavioral indicators ^hat clarify thJs 



CENTENNIAL CROSS-COIINTRY SKI PROGRAM t OBJECTIVES 



!• Student will develop his/her ability to deal with a gro*4p of 
other students. <j 

\ behavioral indicators: 

\ a. helps to organize work- crews for preparing food» 

\* cleaning up, researching projects 

b. in role of leader, is fair and firm: listens to 
all opinions on a topic of discussion, can draw 
out those who are noncommittal or quiet 

c. student works to resolve conflicts within the t 
group 

d. student contributes to helping the group solvo 
the obstacle problem 

. e. student points our strengths of other students 
in discussion of group activities 

^ ■ - 

2. Student will demonstrate his confidence in his worth as an 
individual* 

behavioral indicators: 

a. student indicates a willingness to discuss ,^ 
\ personally meaningful topics, with a group 

of .peers 

b. student willingly accepts leadership in a 
cross-country ski group or a discussion group 

c. student accepts opinions and values of others 
in discuss ioris of controversial topics 

3. ^Student will acknowledge his responsibility toward InfluenclnK 

social change for environmental awareness. 

behavioral indicators: 

a. student takes care to have as little impact on 

the environment as possible' during outside actlvitief^ 

b. after discussing th« environment (ecologically/ 
economically, and esthetlcally) and previllllng 
social attitudes toward it, the student decides 

' on a personal committment to a national environ- 
mental organization, a local environmental group « 
* . a school-oriented group, or a personal activity 

such as letter writing to political representcitives 
about environmental issues 

oOo 
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M00:im- OutdooM Activity (spring, fall, summer): 



^M&W-''''-- ^ Beginning River Canoeing ' , ' 



Greeley Public Schools 



' ' Bemle Kendall ^ 
Cecil DeBey 



I?! purpose of this Class Is to have students experience the out-of-doors 
|«. through river canoeing. The student will develop skills In mntpulatlng 
ii »c«noe, understanding water and recognizing hazards, and ohaerviag 
gtsaffety while rivef canoeing. 

-w ■ . ■ ■ ' " ■ -' ■ 'I- 

■; The instructors believe that a course In river canoeing affords people 
a lifelong recreational activity. Proper training In this activity 
encourages respect for and enjoyment of the natural river environment. 

This class la aimed at young adults and older Individuals. The source 
: of funding Is through students' fees paid to the University of Northern 

C^^^ ^The length of time for the class ranges from twenty to forty 

I S hours (a three quarter-hours daeis) . The class will use three Instruc- 
vv tore who will supervise a total of twenty students "per section. ^ 



The class Involves one classroom session and one p'ool s'esslon. The 
reminder of class time will be spent on the' Platte and Poudre Rivers 
in class. I andll water (International river classification system) . 

jThe eourse covers the basics of equipment and clothing needs, hypo- 
thermia considerations, river hazards, and water hydraulics, In thi 



^^^^J^'^^^i'i' JocuBBB on the fundamental paddle strokes, how to manage 
21??* launching and maneuvering, and downstream 



m 

V>?:,:v;-paiddllng. 



in this program, there are objectives dealing with the attitude of 
. ^ the levela of individual, group, and environmental 



luemnmt rivzs casoeimct objectives 



1« Student vlll display a positive sense of self worth, 

behavioral indicators: 

a. student la villing to accept ccmstructiv^> 
critlclsa 

student willingly aitelts ova nistakes 
c* student Is open to trying new techniques In 
canoeing 



Student vUl denonatrate a comlttnent to functioning as a 
contributing sMsber of the group* 



behavioral indicators: 

a. student has fun» laugti^, aniles and generally 

shovs he or she enjoys being part of the group 
b- student shares responsibility with canoe partner 

for care of canoeing equipment 
c. student wrks in haraony with canoe partner 

to Mneuver the canoe 
d« atudent looks after th * safety of others in the 

group by infoming others of hazards and helping 

vlth rescue 

e. student is ware of the possibility of severe 
consequences to the group caused by individual 
behavior « and therefore does not take chancer 
and expect others to rescue hin 



/ 



Student will be open to the beauties of the natifral river 
enviroffinsnt • 

behavioral imiicators: 

a« student shari^s slghtlnf;f« of wildlife with 
other students 

student identifies to others the unnatural 
Mterial that detracts from the natural environment 



oOo 
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Prograa For *^lsaf fected" Students: 



ScKool-Vlthln-A-School (SWAS) 

Mitchell Bigh School 
ColoriMio Springs 



Lola Horey 



The purpose of this progrm la to provide mn eltem«tlve aethod of 
education for up to one Imndred aopHoMorea at Klcchell Hlith School. 
The prograa. la lnterdlacl*pllnary and focuaea <m the laeiediace needa 
and Intcresta of Individual atudcaita. The ultluate goal of the 
progran la to have the atudenta ejcperlence aocceaa In their aophoaK>re 
year. 

Saadeat aelectlon la haaed on Individual requeat and/or teacher or 
counaelor referral of a atudent who la» for any reaaon, unable to 
#djuat to the Mitchell envlroment. SUAS la an alternative for 
diaaffected atudenta of all abUltlea and a;i levela of eaotlonal 
mturlty. 

Tha prograa offera five diaclpline credits. Including English, aocial 
atudlc», phyaical education, «ath«Mtlca, and ay^poalun. The approach, 
boiiaver, la not subject oriented. The cmtcentratlon, Inatead. Is on 
haalc akllla and notivational actlvltiea through the sMKiiun of Inter- 
dlaclplinary study. The staff of aix Includea an inatructor in each 
diaclpline. 

Tha progran la not experiential by tne faalliar deflnltlcni iirtilch 
iacluffea changing the atudent *^s envlrocmsnt over an extended period 
of tlae. It la Mtaningful experlentlally becauae it provldea the 
atudent the opportunity to take reaponafbillty for hla/her own learn- 
tng« Thia occurs both within the claaaroon and during the day trips 
to the wuntnlAa or downtown. Tha atudenta have not nerely toured 
tha^a anvlrooainta. They have conducted enviromiantal atuilsa, cllab- 
ad rocka. opened checking accoimta, and conducted Intervlewa aa part 
of thair raapoiialhllltlea aa SUAS atudenta. 

Tha primmr/ problem of atudenta In the prograsi la Motivational, and 
tha teachers In the program have ch^aen to deal with thnt fundasiental 
"nead. They recognise that they nuat develop sosm sM^nsur/ihle affective 
objectives to denonscrate the prograai*a impact and acco«p1 ishsients. 
Theae objacttvea and their behavioral indicatnra are clarified on the 
neat page. 
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nOGMM fOi DISAFFECTED"* STDDENTSr OBJECTIVES 

!• Ibe student will d«matrate a vllllngness to take responsibility 
, for his/her o«m leamiog. 

behavioral indicators: 

a* student tells staff when class activities sees 

inappropriate 
b« student recognizes the limits of personal 

abilitiea 



2. The sr«ident will recognize «nd develop his/her proble«i--solvlng 
skiila. 

behavioral indicatorst 

a. student identifies alternative methods 
for resolution of a specific problem 

b- student recognizes social constraints on individual 
activities 

cr studimt* ex^^ an imderstandlng of his/her own 

learning successes 

3. The student will recognize and cultivate the significance of 
his/her own group membership. 

behavioral indicators: 

Student accedea to the ideas of peers or staff 

b. student participates in group declsion-maklnK 

c. student talks with peera and staff about 
individual concerns 



oOo 
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Outdoor ^rsuits For The Mentally Retarded: 

AVATRAC 
Denver 



Joie Herman 



Tbe ootdoors offers to the aentally retarded .and other handicapped 
permoam a tmlqoe mmdtum for peraonal urovth and developaient . It la 
an 'additional^ not a coaipctltlve» tool whoae InteRratlon into an 
axlatlng actlvltlea therapy program can be Invaluable. 

The pbyalcal envlronvent baa the advantage of Mklng iwedlate and 
nacaaaary deMnda vhlch the Individual auat reapond to. Through 
active participation In a controlled envlronaent» the individual and 
the group go through a aei'lea of guided relevant challenges .^nd 
«xparlencea» that rangci froa inereaalng their knowledge and akilla, 
both Intellectual and pbyalcal, to peramal gro«#th aa an Individual. 

^Jht miAiricfn the, actual experience, pre-actlvlty Involvement and 
follou^up are eaaentlal for carry«-over Into the client's life altua- 

tlOfl. 

Croaa«country akling, backpacking, ca^>lng, canoeing* and rock cllad>* 
lug are the outdoor experlcncea now offered. Activities such as nap 
and coaipaas work, orienteering* group Initiative games, confidence 
C^ska, etc*, are present throughout the courses. 
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OOTDOCm PURSUITS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED: OBJECTIVES 



1. student will come to have an Increased sense of personal worth 
and self confidence. 

behavioral Indicators: 

a. student looks after own safety and well-being 

b. student is willing to cope with discomfort and 
stress 

c. student n^akes the most of a difficult situation 

d. student discovers that he can do more than he 
thinks he can; student has success at s<methinK 
he never thought he would even try 

e. student is able to laugh at himself nhout 
^ making mistakes 

2. Student will have an increased sense of independence^. 



behavioral Indicators : 

a. student is more willing to do things 
without being told 

b. student is more able to take his own 
initiative 



3# Student has an increased ability to work, react, and 
socialise within a group. 

behavioral indicators : 

a. student carries own weight and do>^ 

own share of the work 
h. student exhibits feelings of trust 
in a difficult situatfon 



4* Student respects private property and shows r4»veren(*e for 
living things* 

behavioral indicators: 

a. student refrains from disrupting, existing fences, 
buildings, etc. 

b. . student avoids needless destruction of plant or 

animal life 

c. student willingly carries out or properly dispnaei^ 
of everything he or she brought In 



oOo 
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WORKSHOP PAJITICIPANT LIST 
Colorado^ Teachers 



y-^- .'t^sm Babb 

HlnUey High School 
Aurora 

^ Jaaea Barrlngton 
^^Beath Junior High School 
Oreeley 

Kingsley Brovn 
Oniversfty of Colorado 
K^rea tfon/PaychoIogy student 

tewfs Sucklnghan 

Bear Creek High School 

Lakeiiood 

Barbara Campbell, Principal 
Tanglewood Elesentary 
Lakevood 

John Colllna 
Centennial Junior High 
Boulder 

Ian Crairford 
Kagla High School 
Denver 

Sha%#n Crocker 

Bear Creek Hfgfi School 

Lakewood 

Kayo OeBay (Cecil) 
Creele^f Public Schools 
Creeley 

Jasies OePaulo 
.fear Creek High School 
LakeMNod 

Jerry Gates 

Univeralty of Northern Colorado 
student 



Gary Pomander 
Mitchell High School 
Colorado Springs 

Jole Hartnan 

AVATRAC 

Denver 

Claudia Irwin 

Estea Park High School 

Ent^B Park 

Jan Jo r St ad 

Efitcs Park High School 

Estes Park 

Bernle Kendall 
' Greeley Public Schools 
Greeley 

Charles Klsler 

North Arvada High School 

Arvada 

Doug Kroft 

University of Colorado 
student 

Mark Leachman 

University of Northarn Colorado 
Maater'a candfc!^te In Outdoor 8du 

Don Magnuson 

Eates Park High School 

Bates Park 

Harlan MlHer 
East High School 
Denver 

Sussann Nockovak 
Open Living School 
Edgevatcr 
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Lois Horey 

Mitcliell High School 

Cblorado Springs 

Hancy Pardee 
Mitchell Hl^ School 
Colorado Springs 

Mary Poling 
iJlinkley High School 
Aurora 

Marcel la Porter 
University of Colorado 
Education student 

Leonard Price 

Thomas Jefferson High School 
Denver 

Roger Schoenateln 

North Junior High School 

Colorado Springs 

Lea Slaughter 
Itttchell High School 
student teacher 

Sandee . Svanson 
University of Colorado 
education student 

Be ray Taoka 

Open Living School 

Evergreen 

Martha Wixson 
Open Living School 
Evergreen 



Master*8 of Education 
candidates (Colorado 
OUTWARD BOUND and University 
of Colorado degree with 
eiq>hasi8 on experiential 
education) : 

Dave Hedgecock 

Owen Klinbail 

Janie Mai lory 

Tom Mayer 

Aliscafr McArthur 

Jeff McKay 

Zoe Rablnovitz 

Rick Tldrick 

Junior Weed 
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capiMB of this docwMnf are availabUi 
ftom Colondo <HnH&BD BOIMD School 
1 1^0»Bm Soodi Ikumr Statloii 

? Dti^^ 80209 



